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A NEW SAMARITAN INSCRIPTION 
W. R. TAytor 


Through the courtesy of the Department of Antiquities in Jerusalem 
photographs of a recently discovered Samaritan inscription, which has not 
been published hitherto, have been put at my disposal. In the letter accom- 
panying the photographs Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Director of the Department, 
has kindly supplied the following information: 
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“This inscription is of limestone and is evidently cut on the lintel of a 
building, probably a synagogue. It is incomplete, one portion of the lintel 
being missing. ‘The two pieces were exposed after heavy rains in February 
1935, at kilometer 69 on the main road from Jerusalem to the North, 
where it passes through Nablus. The white patches observable over some 





Samaritan Inscription from Nablus; above is right piece, below 
is left piece. 
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INSCRIPTION 
OD. 2D. DIAN. OOS. 7D. ND. TTD [STI DON] 

+ JOR. AND. TPIS. NS. 13>. meTp>. nawh. DIY. AN. New] 

TIN. TON LD N]Y TY. TID. MapN. 89. 33a RD. AN [3.89] 
DMD. TLD. DIT. DINN. MSD DIN. WN. TON. ONIN. IO'PN] 


Line 1. (I am YHWH) thy God. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
Line 2. (Observe the) sabbath day to keep it holy. Honor thy father and thy 
mother. 


Line 3. (Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not) commit adultery. Thou shalt not 
steal. Thou shalt not witness against thy brother falsely. Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s house. 


Line 4. (Ye shall set up these stones} which I am charging you today in Mount 
Gerizim. 


of the letters are the beginnings of an attempt to deface the inscription, 
and occurred during the few days that elapsed between discovery of the 
stone and its transfer to the Museum. 

“The lintel evidently belonged to a building of considerable size, pre- 
sumably connected with the Samaritan community in Nablus-Gerizim. 
The blocks are very thick; their dimensions can be gauged from the half- 
meter scale which rests on them in the photographs. 

“We had previously assigned it to the early III century A. D., from the 
style of the lintel.” 

The text is conflated from the corresponding sections of Exodus and 
Deuteronomy in the Samaritan text. The last line corresponds to Deut. 
27:4 of the Hebrew text (Gerizim being read for Ebal), a part of the long 
Deuteronomic section which is repeated in the Samaritan Pentateuch at 
the end of the Decalogue both in Krodus and Deuteronomy, and which 
itself was regarded by the Samaritans as the tenth commandment, as we 
see, e. g., in von Gall’s edition of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Obviously 
the inscription is designed to present a compendium of the Decalogue, but 
it differs from the Shechem Decalogue found some years ago in the omis- 
sion of the latter’s second commandment, Thou shalt not take the name 
of thy God in vain, and in drawing the tenth from Deut. 27:4 instead of 
27:5, thou shalt build there an altar to YHWH thy God. These variations 
indicate that among the Samaritans there were differences of opinion both 
as to the divisions of the Decalogue and as to the elements in it to be 
emphasized. By the authors of our inscription the second commandment 
of the so-called Shechem Decalogue was probably regarded as only a clause 
of the first; and, as to the tenth, the emphasis, in the one instance, on the 
altar, and, in the other, on the erecting of the stones on Mount Gerizim, is 
to be attributed to party differences, or to changing situations in the 
religious life of the community. 

But the inscription seems to yield more positive values in respect to 
Samaritan epigraphy, since for the first time a Samaritan inscription bears 
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along with itself some evidences that help to determine its date. Hitherto 
the inscriptions that on palaeographic grounds were assumed to be early, 
that is, the Shechem Decalogue,t the Ten Words of Creation,’ the Leeds 
fragment of the Decalogue,*® the three Emmaus inscriptions,* were all dated 
roughly as anterior to the disruption of the Samaritan community by 
Justinian in the sixth century. More recent discoveries have shown that 
the Samaritans did not cease to practise their religion, to erect synagogues 
and to set up inscriptions in Palestine after that time of persecution. The 
evidences of date seemed consequently less secure and convincing. Fresh 
light was needed such as in this instance is provided by the features of the 
lintel on which the inscription appears. Note that up to this time archi- 
tectural, ornamental, or technical details have not been taken into account 
in connection with the study of Samaritan inscriptions. It is true that 
certain of them are not accompanied by any marks that seem distinctive, 
but two of them, the first Emmaus inscription and the Shechem Decalogue, 
do show such features that deserve attention. 

The Samaritan chroniclers do not give us much information concerning 
the third century. From the fragments which their accounts preserve we 
obtain the impression that the period was for their people a very unhappy 
one, since under successive emperors they suffered from the same oppressive 
measures which bore down upon the Jews. But in the early part of the 
fourth century they are said to have enjoyed a brief respite from persecu- 
tion, and coincidently a religious revival and reformation was instituted 
by one known as Baba Rabba, who, showing a marked prejudice in favor 
of laymen as against priests, restored and quickened the life of the Samari- 
tan communities, and in the course of his activities built eight svnagogues. 
Also to this period which witnessed the fall of paganism is referred the 


story of the building of a large synagogue in Nablus-Gerizim, which was 
furnished with gates taken from Hadrian’s temple on Gerizim. From our 
present historical knowledge, therefore, one would be disposed to assign 


the inscription to a date somewhat later than that to which the archi- 
tectural evidences seem to point. However, there is a curious confusion 
in the Samaritan chronicles with reference to Baba Rabba. On the one 
hand he is assigned specifically to the times of Severus and Philip, 7. e., 
to the IIT century: on the other hand, the chronological data fix the time 
of his career in the IV century. It is possible, then, that there has been a 
fusing of traditions concerning two periods in each of which the Samaritan 
community was favored with peace and with opportunity for strengthening 
its religious life. 

The fixing of this inscription in the period of the TITI-IV century fur- 
nishes some assistance in determining the chronological relations of other 
early Samaritan inscriptions. In spite of the impression of standardization 
which Samaritan epigraphy makes on one at first sight, it becomes clear on 
closer examination that it has gradually undergone certain modifications 

1 Rosen, ZDMG, XIV, 622; J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, plate I and p. 273. 

2 Rosen, ibidem; Lidzbarski, Hdbk. d. nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 440 and plate XXT. 

* PSBA, VI, p. 25. 

4Clermont-Ganneau, Comptes rendus de VAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Ser. IV, Vol. IX (1881), p. 186; Lagrange, Revue Biblique, Vol. II (1893), 
p. 114; deVogiié, Revue Biblique, Vol. V (1896), p.° 433. 
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which reflect changes in the scribal style with the passing of the generations. 
Briefly stated, the changes operate in three ways: first, a tendency to intro- 
duce into the text the ancient dot as a word separator, then the colon to 
mark the end of a sentence, then the colon with a line or dash to indicate 
the end of a section, and later for aesthetic reasons to omit the dot at the 
end of a line and to avoid the division of a word at that point; °* secondly, 
the alteration of the ancient letters by the introduction of diacritical lines ; 
thirdly, the use of shading in the strokes, of flourishes, and of knots, for 
calligraphic ends—in short, the changes are steps in the evolution of a 
rabbinical script. Taking these factors into account, we see that the first 
and the third Emmaus inscriptions must be the earliest; the second 
Emmaus inscription, the Leeds fragment, the Shechem Decalogue, and the 
Decalogue before us are next in order, with the priority on the side of the 
last (see the letters 8, 7, the position of 1}, the absence of ornamental 
strokes at the foot of ®, 3, 3, and of the colon). The differences between 
these two groups are such that it is probable that the first and the third 
Emmaus inscriptions are pre-Christian. Elsewhere (JPOS, XVI, pp. 131- 
137) I have dealt with some inscriptions of the Islamic period from Gaza. 
We may now venture the opinion that the first Emmaus inscription and 
the Gaza inscription, No. 33, 2543 Palestine Museum; stand chronologically 
at the two extremes of the extant Samaritan epigraphs.® 

Finally, if we take into account the inter-relation between the Hebrew 
and the Samaritan square script, this inscription with its shading or thick- 
ening of the strokes of such letters as 5, 3, 3, 8, and of the tips of & due 
in part to the type of calamus used by the calligraphers, affords fresh evi- 
dence as to the time when the square letters were assuming an ornamented 
form. Hitherto our direct evidences have not carried us back earlier than 
the fifth century. 


Professor Taylor deserves the heartiest thanks of all scholars who are interested 
in Semitic epigraphy. Hitherto the dating of lapidary Samaritan inscriptions has 
faced insuperable obstacles. The new Nablus inscription is independently dated by 
the architectural style of the lintel on which it is carved to the third century 
A.D., probably to the first half of this century. After preparing a comparative 
table of characters, I agree entirely with Taylor’s relative dating of the early 
Samaritan inscriptions hitherto published. However, I think he has gone back 
too far in dating the first Emmaus inscription (the bilingual, now republished 
with excellent photographs by Vincent and Abel, Emmaus, 1932, pp. 235 ff., 430, 
and Plate XXV) in the first century B.C. Lidzbarski’s copies of the letter-forms 
in this inscription are for once inaccurate and in two or three cases give a false 
impression of the physiognomy of the letters in question, I should date the 
bilingual from Emmaus in the first century A.D., roughly two centuries before 
the new inscription. Foremost among my reasons for this date is the clear fact that 
its script resembles that of the enigmatic Jewish bronze coins of “ the fourth year ” 





5 This system of punctuation, as developed, appears in a MS. claiming a date as 
early as A, H. 35; see JAOS, XX (1899), p. 173. Montgomery, op. cit., p. 288. 
Vocalisation appears later. 

®° The Gaza inscription published by me in JPOS, Vol. X, is clearly earlier than 
the other Gaza inscriptions (JPOS, XVI), and is most probably to be set along 
with the second group mentioned above. Among the marks of early date are the 
use of the dot at the end of a line, the occasional colon, the dividing of words 
between two lines, particularly the separation of the letters of the Tetragrammaton. 
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more closely than it does any other known script. The letters aleph and waw are 
practically identical in both—and since the forms in question are peculiar this 
resemblance has chronological significance, especially when we note that other 
early Samaritan characters, accidentally not found on the Emmaus bilingual, 
resemble the characters of these coins rather closely (for the latter see especially 
the table of comparative alphabets given by M. Narkiss at the end of his Hebrew 
book, Coins of Palestine, Part I, Jerusalem, 1936). It is true that the coins “ of 
the fourth year” have been generally believed to belong to Simon Maccabaeus (143- 
135 B.C.) and that the latest authority, Narkiss, adheres to this view. However, 
it was pointed out by the writer and O. R. Sellers ten years ago that the archaeo- 
logical evidence is strongly opposed to so early a date (BULLETIN, No. 43, pp. 
10 ff.) and that these coins should accordingly be dated in the First Revolt (69-70 
A.D.); their view was accepted by H. Willrich, who adduced conclusive numis 


matic, typological, and historical arguments in favor of it (Zeits, Alttest. Wiss., 
1933, pp. 78-79). In reading the MS. of Dr. Paul Romanoff’s exhaustive mono- 
graph on the symbolism of the Jewish coins, the writer was recently struck anew 
by the force of the typological argument alone. The epigraphic argument is 


ambiguous since, as pointed out by Lidzbarski (apud Willrich, loc. cit.), it is 
extremely hard to employ the usual epigraphic criteria when dealing with an 
archaizing script, artificially revived and not reflecting a natural cursive or docu- 
mentary evolution. This interesting similarity of script presumably means that 
the designers of these coins “of the fourth year” (69-70 A.D.) followed the same 
epigraphical tradition as that employed by the Samaritans who carved the Emmaus 
bilingual. It may also indicate that the latter belongs to about the same time, i. e., 
somewhere in the first century A.D. The writer has elsewhere stated his view 
that the Samaritans broke finally with Judaism in the early first century B.C. 
(From the Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 1940, p. 336, n. 12). 

In this connection attention may be called to the fact that the next oldest datable 
Samaritan inscription is a historical record from the beginning of the eleventh 
century, published by J. Pedersen, Jnscriptiones Semiticae collectionis Ustinowianae 
(Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc, Supplet, II, Oslo, 1928), pp. 15-25. The script of this 
inscription is a somewhat stiff form of the older cursive hand. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT AGE 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


One of the most elusive problems in the topography of New-Testament 
Jerusalem has been the relation of the three northern walls described by 
Josephus to the actual archaeological remains. As will be recalled, two of 
these walls were built by Herod the Great, while the third wall was con- 
structed, or at least begun, by Herod Agrippa after cir. 40 A.D. Since 
the tomb in which Jesus was buried must have stood outside the Second 
Wall in any case, the topographical problem is complicated by the relation 
of the Holy Sepulchre to the Second Wall. 

Over a century ago, in 1838, Edward Robinson first reported finding 
archaeological traces of the Third Wall, the Wall of Agrippa, northwest of 
the Old City. To what extent he was right cannot be said, since all efforts 
to identify his observations with the situation now existing after several 
generations of active building and quarrying have been in vain. He was 
followed by several American scholars, notably by Selah Merrill and L. B. 
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Paton (director of the School in 1903-04), who described further archaeo- 
logical traces along a line running from west to east, north of the Damascus 
Gate. Since these traces were very fragmentary and nearly all the scholars 
who connected them with the Third Wall considered the present north wall 
of the Old City as substantially identical with the Second Wall, it was 
impossible to avert the suspicion that these scholars were influenced by 
desire to disprove the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre. As a matter of 
fact some of them undoubtedly were prejudiced witnesses. Owing to the 
absence of clear archaeological support, objective scholars gradually aban- 
doned the theory of Robinson, especially after Pére L. H. Vincent and 
G. Dalman had marshalled powerful archaeological, topographical, and 
historical arguments against it. By 1925 it may be said that practically 
all competent students of the question had come over to the side of Vincent 
and Dalman. 

When the present writer became director of the School in Jerusalem in 
1920 he was strongly influenced by the tradition prevailing in American 
circles, though concrete evidence was still lacking. In the early spring of 
1925 a gigantic Herodian building stone was accidentally found in situ, 
on the approximate line defended by Merrill and Paton. Interest was 
immediately aroused and in the early summer formal soundings along this 
line were undertaken by Drs. E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer on behalf of 
the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society. The excavations were resumed 
subsequently, especially after the late Professor Butin’s discovery of another 
important fragment of the same wall immediately in front of the property 
of the American School.t In early 1927 they were brought to a temporary 
close. The results were officially described by Mayer and Sukenik in 1930,? 
after an elaborate treatment of the archaeological remains had been pub- 
lished by Pére Vincent in the Revue Biblique (October, 1927-July, 1928). 
Mayer and Sukenik defended the Robinson-Merrill-Paton theory while 
Vincent denied that the newly discovered line of city wall had anything 
to do with the Third Wall, insisting that it might at best represent a 
hitherto unknown undertaking of Bar Kokhba, between 130 and 135 A. D. 

Meanwhile the present writer wrote two short accounts of the new dis- 
coveries, maintaining that they belonged to the Third Wall and that the 
Roman city-wall under the present north wall of the Old City was due to 
Hadrian and had never had any previous existence.* In other words, the 
present north wall of the Old City has nothing to do with the three-wall 
system described by Josephus but corresponds to the north wall of the 
Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina, founded by Hadrian in connection with 
Bar Kokhba’s revolt. The writer held that the Herodian stones which had 
been recognized by Vincent, Barton, and others in this wall, especially at 
the Damascus Gate, were reused blocks built into the Hadrianic wall. The 
question of the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre was thus removed 
entirely from the debate—in the absence of new data bearing on the still 
unsolved problem of the exact course of the Second Wall. 





1See BULLETIN, No. 23, pp. 2-5; No. 26, pp. 8-9. 

2 Sukenik and Mayer, The Third Wall of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 1930. 

8“The Agrippan Wall of Jerusalem,” Palestine Weekly, Vol. VII, pp. 607-08; 
“The Third Wall of Jerusalem,” BULLETIN, No. 19, pp. 19-21. 
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This solution was eagerly accepted by numerous students, especially by 
scholars who saw a way out of the impasse which seemed to be created by 
the conflict of archaeological and traditional data. On the other hand, it 
was received with easily imaginable feelings by some of the most competent 
authorities, especially by Vincent, whose position was based on many years 
of detailed research. In Vincent’s elaborate treatment of the question, 
referred to above, he subjected all the archaeological data, old and new, to 
a minute examination and disposed of his opponents’ views (especially 
the contentions of the writer* and the late Pére Mallon) with such 
devastating polemic effect that he carried the day in many interested circles. 
However, few of his opponents were convinced by this onslaught, since the 
annoying facts remained in all the concreteness of standing masonry. Yet 
it was impossible to reply effectively until more data were available.? Vin- 
cent made a great deal out of the undoubted fact that no archaeological 
remains of the supposed Third Wall had been found in the open ground 
east of the western edge of the property of the American School. He was 
also able to exhibit impressive numbers of Herodian draughted stones built 
into the writer’s alleged north wall of Aelia Capitolina. From the historical 
point of view Vincent’s stand was favored by Abel’s contention that Aelia 
Capitolina was an open, unwalled colony and should, accordingly, not have 
any wall at all. Nor was it possible to prove that Bar Kokhba had not 
tried to build a new northern wall, utilizing older building stones. So 
there was a clear impasse... . 

A decade passed without substantial addition to our knowledge of the 
problems in question. Then in 1937-38 Mr. R. W. Hamilton, director of 
antiquities in the Palestine Government, undertook a series of soundings 
along the outside of the north wall of the Old City. The results of his 
operations were admirably published in the autumn of 1940, with full 
documentation. Some five soundings were made at various points along 
the north wall between the Syrian Orthodox Convent on the west and a 
point east of Bab ez-Zahireh (Herod’s Gate). The three principal sound- 
ings are marked A, B and C on the accompanying sketch-map: A is just 
west of the Damascus Gate, B is east of Herod’s Gate, and C is west of 
the latter. Recapitulating briefly, we may call attention to the following 
chief results of Hamilton’s careful investigation. First, there was no city- 
wall along this line until the time of Hadrian or later. At the Damascus 
Gate’excavation in an ancient cistern revealed a course of large blocks of 
drafted masonry belonging to a building of the Herodian age, as shown 
clearly by the character of the masonry. The earliest city-wall already 
employed reused Herodian blocks, which presumably came from buildings 
like this one, as well as from the ruins of the Second and perhaps of the 


*In the second article mentioned in n. 3 there were also several misprints (owing 
to the fact that it was never practicable to send proof from Philadelphia to Jeru- 
salem), such as “60 A.D.” for “69 A.D.,” which provided excellent opportunity 
for criticism. 

5 Meanwhile Dalman changed his view, accepting the writer’s position on both the 
Agrippan and the Hadrianic walls; see his book, Jerusalem und sein Gelinde, 1930, 
pp. 94-99. For the writer’s latest statement of his point of view see the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, XXII (1932), pp. 409-412. 

“ Quar. Dept. Ant. Pal., X (1940), pp. 1-53 with Plates I-XI. 
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First Wall. To this wall and ancillary constructions belongs probably a 
partially effaced inscription from the first half of the second century A. D., 
on blocks reused in the following constructional period; the inscription 
contains the words COL(onia) Ael(ia) CAP(itolina) D(ecurionum) 
D(ecreto), “[ | the colony Aelia Capitolina by decree of the decuvions.” 
The earliest stratum of débris associated with the wall in sounding B 
contained only sherds from the Hellenistic-Roman period, with nothing 
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necessarily later than the early second century A.D. Since this stratum 
seems to antedate the earliest mural construction, it follows again that the 
latter should belong to the first period of the history of Aelia Capitolina. 
In all three soundings were found ample indications, both stratigraphic 
ind typological (on the evidence of masonry types), that there had been a 
horough-going rebuilding of the city-wall (the second phase of sounding 
\ and the oldest preserved in soundings B and C) in the late Roman 
veriod—perhaps in the early fourth century, though Hamilton leaves its 
‘xact date cautiously open. Herodian masonry was extensively reused in 
his phase as well as the first one. 

The discovery that there was an important phase of city-wall construc- 
ion about the early fourth century A. D., may now be considered certain, 
fter the concomitant results obtained by Johns at the Citadel and by 
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Hamilton on the northern line. This phase of building activity may per- 
haps be associated with the reign of Constantine and the constructions of 
Queen Helena. In any event, it must antedate the period of Eudocia, to 
whom some credit which really seems to belong to her predecessor has thus 
been given in the past. Neither this wall nor its predecessor had anything 
to do with the Third Wall, built by Herod Agrippa and the Jews between 
40 and 70 A. D. 

In August, 1940, Mayer and Sukenik resumed excavations on the line of 
the wall examined in 1925-27.7 Road-builders had discovered massive 
masonry remains at the northeast corner of the property of the American 
School (at the point marked with a cross on the sketch-map). The excava- 
tors cleared the foundations of a great tower just over thirteen metres 
wide, as well as the lowest course of the city-wall running east of the tower ; 
both tower and wall are on a line with the previously excavated remains, 
which now cover a length of some 600 metres. About half of the tennis- 
court at the northeast corner of the School property has had to be dug up. 
Dr. C. 8. Fisher, acting director of the School, has promised to send a 
detailed report on the new finds, to which we may refer our readers. There 
can no longer be any doubt whatever about the great significance of the 
Merrill line of wall, which agrees astonishingly well with Josephus’s 
description of the course of Agrippa’s wall. Nor can there be any reason- 
able doubt left that it is the Third Wall, since Hamilton has proved that 
the alleged “ Third Wall” of Vincent belonged, as the writer has main- 


tained all along, to the Roman city of Aelia Capitolina. 


NUZI GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES II 
E. R. LACHEMAN 


Dr. Gelb calls my attention to the fact that the Old Akkadian country 
name GJS. bat* (HSS X, p. xlii) should be read Nis-bat*', corresponding 
to the Na-ds-bat of the Hurrian period (see BunLetin, No. 78, p. 22). 
With ASSur and Agade, it is the only country name found in both periods. 
Several names of cities are taken over in the Hurrian period from the Old 
Akkadian period: Dfir-zanzi, Ma&gan, Diir-ubla. 

While the name for the land of Akkad is always spelled out, one passage 


recently collated indicates the ideogram (Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, 


No. 359): amélu u-ba-ru sa Akkadi (SMN 589:19, quoted at length 
below). 

Dr. Gelb also reminds me that he published several years ago a note on 
Murkunas in which he gathered the Bogazkéy and Assyrian references 
which heretofore had been misinterpreted as Hargaia, HargauS, etc. 

In Butietin, No. 78, p. 20, the first quotations given under the heading 
of Mat Hanigalbat mention garments for the ubariiti of ™A-ki-it-te-sup o! 
the land Haligalbat and a chariot for "A-ki-it-[te-sup] of the land Hani 


7See the Palestine Post, August 30, 1940 (which I owe to the kindness of Miss 
Katherine Wambold), confirmed by information sent by Dr. Fisher, 
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galbat. It would be tempting to identify this Akit-TeSup with Aki(p)- 

TeSup, son of the king (JEN 8:21; 578: 20, 25; SMN 410:12 [written 
A-gt-it-te-es-Sup mar Ssarri|). In SMN 410:12 his name appears in a 

list of 20 men together with Tehip-Tilla, son of Puhi-Senni, TeSSuya, son : 
of the king, Ivriri-Tilla, son of the king, etc., the “chief of 20 [rab esra] é 
being AkapSeni, son of Zigi” (JEN 154: 15, 26; 392: 18, 35; etc.), a very 

important statement: first because it places Aki(p)-TeSup as a contempo- 

rary of Tehip-Tilla, but in the latter part of his life, since he is also a 
contemporary of AkapSeni; second, because these important men, including 
three members of the royal family and Tehip-Tilla, are under the command 
of AkapSeni. SMN 2573 is a letter written by Ak-ku-te-Sup mar Sarrv: 
a-na "el-hi-ip-til-la (2) mar as-Su-uz-za-na (3) qi-bi-ma (4) um-ma 
™Ak-ku-te-sup-ma (5) mar Ssarri ™tup-ki-[ia] (6) am[éluxxe] (7) 
a-sar ™a-kip-til-la (8) [as-bu (9 Low. E.) w& (10) e-te-ri-is (11 Rev.) 
 ha-[x x x] (12) [a-nja gati i-d[in] (13) [t-nJa muh-hi (14) Sarri 
li-bi-lu (15) aban (m)ak-ku-te-sup “To Elhip-Tilla, son of ASSuzzana, 
speak. Thus saith Akku-Te&up, son of the king: ‘ Tupkiya, the x x x, lives 
with Akip-Tilla and has requested (it) and ... to (his) hand give and 
may he bring (it) before the king.’ Seal of Akku-TeSup.” 

The seal impression is different from that of Aki-TeSup on JEN 578: 
it shows two winged lions, seated on either side of a winged disk mounted 
on an emblem; an eagle with outspread wings stands above and between the 
two lions. However, there are known cases of the same people having two 
different seals: Ithiya/Ithi-TeSup, Tarmiya, son of Unap-tae, ete. 

Akit/p-TeSup was the son of Kip-TeSup and therefore the brother of 
Ithi-TeSup who became the king of the land Arrapha (SMN 93; 1001; 
1466). He must have risen to an important position if he had ubaritt 
(diplomats ?). 

[In BuLietTin, No. 78, p. 19, second paragraph, correct: It-hi-te-es- 
Su-up |. 

[1 am inclined to consider TCL IX 41: 13: mat pa-aq-qa-an-te as a 
miscopy for ti-li pa < pa» an-te, a name of a mound well known otherwise 
(JEN 483:7; 654:3, 7; also the name of a district: SMN 3254:12: 
dimtu sa ™pa-pa-an-te) ; it would be rather strange to find the name of a 
foreign country in a list of fields located in the vicinity of the City of the 
Gods; Tell Papante was in “TurSa, near the City of the Gods. ] 


NAMES OF CITIES 


This study was begun at the same time as that which appeared in Starr, 
Nua, Vol. I, pp. 528 ff. (“ Epigraphic Evidence of the Material Culture 
of the Nuzians”). Its aim is to correlate the epigraphic evidences with 
the archaeological finds. It began when Dr. Starr asked me whether on 
the basis of tablets found in certain rooms one could indicate what the 
nature of the building was. I also wanted to know whether it would be 
possible to find who the owner of the building was in certain periods of the 
Hurrian occupation of Nuzi. Thus, for instance, it could be established 
that N 120 was occupied by *Tulpunnaya; S 112, 124, 129 and 132 by 
MuSapu and his family; S 151 by Huya, son of Simital and his descend- 
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ants. By studying the contracts belonging to each family it is possible to 
locate both the city and rural properties of each and thus obtain a “ map ” 
of the people of Nuzi. There are distinctly three groups of tablets from 
Nuzi: those belonging to the family of Tehip-Tilla, son of PuhiSenni, pub- 
lished in the JEN volumes; those belonging to the Harvard Museum and 
which can be subdivided in several groups: archives of Silwa-TeSup, son 
of the king; archives of Zigi, son of Akkuya; archives of ‘Tulpunnaya; 
archives of MuSapu, etc.; and the tablets of the family of Wullu, son of 
Puhisenni, originating at the City of the Gods (published by Gadd, also 
in the Yale Babylonian Collection.). Furthermore these people own real 
estate in the villages surrounding Nuzi. It is normal to suppose that each 
family had plots located in the same neighborhood. The many real-estate 
contracts are a witness that the people tried to consolidate their property 
by acquiring land situated between their actual possessions. Therefore one 
can start with the assumption that the contracts found in a certain room 
(or from rooms near one another) are likely to refer to lands in the same 
vicinity. Thus all the contracts of MuSapu, son of Purnazini, deal with 
land in the village of UnapSewa; those of *Tulpunnaya with land in 
Temtenas. The large estate of Tehip-Tilla is in TurSa, UnapSewa, Zizza, 
Ardihi, Nuzu, ete. When he exchanges land from one village for land in 
the same village, it is safe to assume that the property he disposes of is at a 
distance from the bulk of his estate while the new plot is right in the 
middle of his land. Since the archives of Tehip-Tilla offer a more homo- 
geneous group than those of Zigi and Silwa-TeSup, we will start with the 
data they offer and use the other as a supplement. From the known identi- 
fications of ancient cities with modern names we have a point de repére 
on which to build our map with the help of the information supplied by 
the contracts. In Revue d’Assyriologie, Vol. 35, pp. 136 ff., L. Oppenheim 
has given a study of Nuzian topography based on the then already pub- 
lished documents; on p. 138 he has given a sketch of the réseau routier of 
Nuzi. Had he based his study on the known identifications and Starr, 
Nuzi, Vol. II (especially Plan No. 1) he could have given a better sketch. 
(Apena should be near Anzugalli and Tarkulli near Surini.) There are_at 
least four cities the modern names-and—loeations of which are known: the 
City of the Gods (Kirkuk) ; Nuzi (Yorghan Tepe) ; Tarkulli (Tarkhalan) 
gnd_TaSenniwe (Tis‘in). In Nuzi proper a study of the archaeological 
map (Starr, Nuzi, Vol. II, Plan No. 13) and a comparison of the docu- 
ments with the houses in which they were found will, as already mentioned 
above, yield interesting information as to who the inhabitants of these 
houses were; a study of all land-deals with known genealogies and law- 
suits relating to the same contracts will permit us to make a “ survey ” of 
the estates in the Hurrian period. Here, however, we shall limit ourselves 
to a general description of each city or village and of the roads connecting 
them, and at the end of the study we shall give a map showing the approxi- 
mate location of each place for which an identification can be made. 








AL ARRAPHA = AL ILANI(?) 
Gadd (Revue d’Assyriologie, xxiii, pp. 64f., and 85) identified the 
modern Kerktik with_ancient Arrapha, and thought that the City of the 
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Gods was part of Arrapha. But the common interchange of both names 
leads definitely to the conclusion that they were the same, and that Al 
Ilami applied to the whole city (cf. Speiser, Annual, XVI, 8:9 and 14, 
and Starr, Nuzi, Vol. I, p. 528). To these may be added the parallelism 
between arhi# Ki-nu-ni sa Al Ilani?! (SMN 3358: 3, etc.) and arhu 
Ki-nu-nu sa al Ar-ra-ap-hi (SMN 326: 6-7). 

The name of the city Arrapha occurs in personal names: Arraphari, 
Kip-Arrapha, Tab-Arrapha, while the name of Al Ilini has no such usage. 
One exception proves the rule: Tab-dl-ilani?’ (SMN 349: 94). 

The spelling of Al Ilani is either Al Iléni?! or Al Ilinv<?'> (Oppen- 
heim’s transliteration of HSS V 103:17 as Al-ila’ in Revue d’Assyriolo- 
gie, Xxxv, p. 142, n. 3 is wrong: the la is the negative conjunction before 
the following verb). 

The City of the Gods is not as well known as Nuzi because the modern 
town of Kerktik has not been excavated. The tablets found there come 
from illegal diggings. They have been published by Speleers, Recueil des 
inscriptions de lAsie antérieure, Nos. 309, 310; Gadd (RA xxiii, Nos. 
1-51); Contenau (TCL IX, 1-41); those in the Nies Babylonian Collec- 
tion (Yale) will be published in the near future. They all deal with the 
family of Wullu, son of PuhiSenni, whom the present writer is inclined to 
consider as a younger brother of Tehip-Tilla, son of PuhiSenni. 

Additional, information on the city is given by documents from the 
archives of Silwa-TeSup, the son of the king; he and some of his servants 
own property there. 

Two temples at least are known by the names of their gates mentioned 
in the date formulae: the temple of Nergal (abulli ¢Nergal: TCL IX 19; 
Gadd 2; 7; 31) and the temple of Simigi (abulli Si-mi-gus-uh-he: Gadd 
36:46). The palace gate (abulli/bab ékalli: Gadd 1; 33; JEN 59; 619) 
and the “large gate” (abulli rabiti: Gadd 3; 8) were in the city; we know 
of a gate ku-uz-zi-bu-uh-hi (Gadd 47); this name has the same formation 
in -hhe as the name of the gate of Simigi and suggests the name of a god 
Kuzzibu (cf. the personal names Kuzzari, Kuzinnanni, Kuzzi, Kuzziya; 
and the district name ga-az-zi-bu-uz-zi (JEN 126: 7; SMN 2497: 5; 2676: 
6). The canal gate (abulli e-qi: SMN 568; 2373) is mentioned in another 
date formula as the place where the documents were written. 

One street in the City of the Gods is called zi-za-ar-ri (Gadd 31:13). 
Gadd (ad loc.) takes this as a synonym of siserru; it is more likely a Hur- 
rian formation based on the name of the city Zizza, like the name of a city 
gate in Nuzi, zi-iz-za-e “the gate (leading to the village) Zizza.” Cf. 
SMN 852:5: bitu qa-ri-ti i-na zi-za-ar-ra-ti and JEN 253: 28: ti-la Sa 
zi-za-a-su-ri. (perhaps also: i-na Su-ri za-za-ru-us-Se, Gadd 40: 7). 

A road connected the City of the Gods with Nuzi (HSS IX, 19:8 and 
SMN 723: 12, both contracts between the same parties but about two differ- 
ent pieces of land; JENu 295: 6). 

The City of the Gods was the administrative center of the country. 
Decrees of the king published in the City of the Gods were observed in 
other cities (in Nuzi: SMN 2684; in Purulliwa: JEN 116). . The stand- 
ard land measure, the bronze cubit, was placed in the gate of the City of 
the Gods (Annual, XVI, 21:18) and the standard liquid measure of 10 ga 
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(GIS. BAR sa eré”': SMN 3206:3) was also placed in the City of the 
Gods. 

Judgments by the king are rendered in the City of the Gods (HSS V, 
103; 104 and HSS IX, 3). The only known mayor (hazannu) of the 
City of the Gods was Durari (SMN 114: 31) and perhaps [Ni-t|r-bi-a-ri 
(SMN 161: 52-53; 1034: 23-24). 

Silwa-TeSup, the son of the king, whose business activities centered 
mostly in “T'aSenniwa had houses in the City of the Gods in the street of 
Multahhe (SMN 161 [stiqi] Multahhe: HSS IX, 35 [harrani]). His 
servant Qai-Tilla acquired orchards at the “exit of the canal’s gate [ina 
a-sé-e abulli e-gi|” (SMN 568), in the City of the Gods. Pure oil was 
received a-na sa-at-tu-ki ni-is bititt a-na sisé?! % a-na sinnisati?! as-sa-li 
msi-il-wa-te-sup sa Gl Ilani?'’ (SMN 124). While most of his loans were 
returnable in “T'aSenniwa, some were returnable in Al [lini (HSS IX, 76; 
SMN 662). 

The SAL.LUGAL of the City of the Gods and the SAL. LUGAL of 
Nuzi are always mentioned together in a great number of grain-receipts. 
As a rule the “ queen ” of the City of the Gods received more than that of 
Nuzi. 

An interesting document gives a list of “30 cups which Enwasuk and 
Ithip-Tilla the sakin ékalli took from Nuzi and brought to the City of the 
Gods at the time when the wharu of Akkad came with Hut-TeSup the son 
of the king” (SMN 589). 

The districts known in the City of the Gods are: Uknipawa (Gadd, 
passim, and TCL IX, passim), Hais-TeSup (Gadd 15:11; 40:5), Tawarwa 
(Gadd 1:4; 44:1; 45:4), and Nirari (Gadd 2:10). 

In the many lists of grain delivered to slaves, the various types of slaves, 
nis biti, wardiiti, NAM .LU.LU are grouped together with those of the 
city TaSenniwa: Sa Al Tani?! & Sa °Ta-Se-ni-wa (SMN 289; 292; 553; 
ete.) ; sometimes Nuzu and Zizza are added (SMN 270; 617; 733; etc.). 
in the SAL. LUGAL documents it is always Al Ilani and Nuzu. This 
confirms the supposition that the City of Gods was the center of administra- 
tion of the land. 

NUZI 





Next to the City of the Gods, Nuzi was the most important center. In 
fact we know more about Nuzi than about the City of the Gods, because 
Yorghan Tepe has been almost completely excavated, while nothing has 
been done in Kerkik. 

The name, always in the oblique case, is written al Nu-zu (HSS IX, 69: 
10; 85:5; SMN 72:3, etc.) ; al Nu-ti-zu (SMN 3467: 7, 22); al Nu-zu-a 
(HSS IX, 121:6; SMN 164: 7, etc.) ; al Nu-zt (most common writing) ; 
al Nu-ti-zi (SMN 879:9); al Nu-zu-e (HSS IX, 33:2) and al* Nu-zi 
(SMN 2191:22; JEN 414:7). Since the name is always found in the 
oblique case, I agree with Speiser (Lang. 14. 305 f.) that there is no proof 
that the form Nuzu should be considered as the subject case (Gordon, 
Orientalia 7, p. 32, n. 2; Lacheman in Starr, Nuzi, Vol. I, p. 528, n. 2). 
There is no reason to read Gl Ki-nu-zi instead of al Nu-zi as does Oppen- 
heim (WZKM 44, p. 206 f.; 45, p. 42; RA 35, p. 155). JEN 157 reads: 
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(6) bitatie4 ina libbi>)* alti Nu-zi (7) [ina Su-pa-a]l bitati#4 a-Sar (8) 
[abulli ti-is-sa-[e] [xa]. The gate TiSSae was located in Nuzi and 
Tehip-Tilla owned houses below (west) of it. SMN 2191 and JEN 414 
are documents written by old scribes (cf. Purves, AJSL 57, pp. 162 ff.) 
which explains why the usage was not followed in a later period. 

Nuzi was a fortified, walled city, a kerhu, halsu (cf. Starr, Nuzi, Vol. I, 
pp. 324-332): k[a-ak-ka-ru] pa-i-hu i-na libbi al Nu-zi t-na ki-wr-hi t-na 
su-pa-al diri sa ki-ir-hi “an enclosed plot in the middle of the city Nuzi, 
in the fortified area, west of the wall of the fortifications” (SMN 2501: 
4-5); bitatu 84-™e& i-na libbi?' Gl Nu-zi i-na ki-ir-hi .. . t-na 8u-pa-al 
diri™ “houses in the middle of the city in the fortified area . . . west of 
the wall” (Annual, XVI, 58: 4-5). Silwa-Teup, son of the king, owned 
a fortified district (dimtu ki-ir-hu Se-el-wa-hu) outside of the city, inside 
of which were bitdétu ku-up-pa-tu (square mud-brick houses?) which 
might be part of the city outside of the tell proper (Starr, op. ctt., pp. 
337-345). One of his slaves, Kubasa, had a house i-na libbt* al Nu-zt 
it-ti_ na-ag-qa-ti-su-nu .. . i-na su-ta-nu diri “in the middle of the city 
Nuzi, with their n. . . . south of the wall ” (i. e., in the northeast section 
of the city, Starr, op. cit., Vol. IT, pl. 13) (HSS IX, 21: 5-6, 20). Starr 
(op. cit., Vol. I, p. 324) who excavated only the southeastern wall, thinks 
that there must have been gates in the southwest and northeast. In the 
date formulae, three gates are mentioned: the lower (or: western gate: 
abulla Supalu), also called the great gate (abullu rabitu) ; the gate Tissae; 
the gate Zizzae (SMN 2684). The lower gate is also called the great gate: 
i-na ab-ba (sic! for ba-ab) rabiti a-bu-ul-li sa 8u-pa-li i-na al Nu-z (SMN 
2109: 33-34). The head watchman of the gate TiSSae was Tehip-Tilla’s 
nephew, Arrumti, son of Hais-TeSup (SMN 2694); Tehip-Tilla owned 
houses near this gate (JEN 131: 157, etc.) and this gate might therefore 
be identified with the northeastern gate leading to the suburban houses of 
Tehip-Tilla. The other gate, Zizzae, was named after the city Zizza and 
was perhaps the eastern gate. 

Three temples are known: the temple of Tesup-Halpahi (SMN 2730; 
mentioned in the date formulae of SMN 2006 and 2015) and the temple 
of his consort [star-Nuzuhe (SMN 2730; 3512 and the date formula of 
SMN 3661); the temple of Nergal is known only from its gate mentioned 
in the date formulae of SMN 1664; 2569 and 2616, 

Tehip-Tilla owned in Nuzi, in the city proper as well as in the suburbs 
(ina libbi Gli and ina siriti): ina bab Hurbi-senni “at the gate of H.” 
(JEN 131); ina bab Nuriya (JEN 588); below (west?) of the house of 
TeSSuya, son of the king (JEN 196; 234; ete.). Though most of his fields 
were in TurSa, Zizza, ApenaS and UnapSewa, he also owned land within 
the limits of the township of Nuzi (JEN 132; 481: near the canal Mayalti 
of Triri-Tillia), ete. 

Other great landlords, Silwa-TeSup, son of the king, Zigi, son of Akkuya, 
etc., had large properties there also. 


(To be continued) 
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NEW EGYPTIAN DATA ON PALESTINE IN THE PATRIARCHAL 
AGE 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Nearly fifteen years ago the late Kurt Sethe of the University of Berlin 
published a collection of more than two hundred potsherds from Upper 
Egypt which created a sensation among students of Palestinian history.’ 
These sherds proved to belong to bowls and jars which had been covered 
with imprecatory inscriptions, directed against enemies of the crown in 
Egypt and abroad. When the jars were smashed in connection with suit- 
able ritual acts, the enemies against whom the inscriptions were directed, 
were believed to be rendered impotent, in true dynamistic style. The im- 
precatory inscriptions (called “ Aechtungstexte” by Sethe) were all sub- 
stantially copies of a single longer text, which was found nearly complete 
on one vase, whereas only parts of it were inscribed on ethers. The foes 
of the king were listed serially, beginning with Africans (Nubians and 
Negroes), passing to Syro-Palestinians, thence to Libyans, and finally to 
native Egyptian rebels or suspects. Some twenty names of Asiatic cities 
or districts and about thirty. names of their chieftains.or princes were 
listed. Since Sethe was able to demonstrate rather conclusively that this 
group of imprecatory texts was inscribed very early in the Middle Empire, 
perhaps even before the end of the Eleventh Dynasty (cir. 2000 B. C.),? 
the historical value of the list of names was immediately evident and the 


1See K. Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Vélker und Dinge auf altdgyp- 
tischen Tongefissscherben des Mittleren Reiches, Berlin, 1926 (Abh. Preuss. Akad. 
Wiss., Phil. Hist. Kl., No. 5). 

? This view has been opposed by some scholars and Posener was at first inclined 
to agree in part with their proposed lowering of the date; cf. Albright, The Vocali- 
zation of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, 1934, p. 7, n. 10, and W. F, Edgerton, 
Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 60 (1940), p. 492, n. 44. Edgerton asserts that the Berlin texts 
“ cannot be earlier than Sesostris III [1882-1843] and are more probably to be placed 
in the Second. Intermediate Period.” Since there is practically no documentary 
material in cursive hieratic available between the Metropolitan Museum papyri 
from the late 21st century and the Lahun papyri, which begin in the reign of 
Sesostris III, Edgerton’s statement means only that the Berlin execration texts are 
demonstrably later in their palaeography than a date in the late 21st century B.C. 
Moreover, the Berlin texts are graphically earlier than the alabaster inscriptions 
from Lisht (according to the probable deduction of Posener, Chronique d’Egypte, 
Jan., 1939, p. 43, with which ef. Mélanges Dussaud, I, pp. 314 ff.), which can be 
dated to the second half of the twentieth century by the mention of Antefoger, 
vizier of Sesostris I, and his wife. The Saqqfrah texts of the Cairo Museum seem 
to belong in part, at least, to the early nineteenth century, as indicated by mention 
of princess Atikayat, daughter of Sesostris II. Since the Brussels inscriptions are 
most closely related to the Saqqfrah find, it may be that they also belong to the 
early nineteenth century. A strong argument for the relatively greater age of the 
Berlin texts may be drawn from the orthography. For example, three reed-leaves 
are used to transcribe initial y in Semitic verbal forms. As Sethe pointed out, the 
three reed-leaves are a peculiarity of the Pyramid Texts (Fifth-Sixth Dynasties) , 
not hitherto found later. In the Brussels texts, however, only two reed-leaves appear 
in similar cases, thus inaugurating a method of transcription which continues 
through the Second Intermediate into the New Empire. For further arguments 
from the historical and geographical point of view see below, n. 9. 
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names were discussed by several Semitists, especially by Dussaud, Alt, and 
the present writer, whose detailed tre: atment (1928) * is the most recent 
and has been supported almost throughout by subsequent discoveries in 
Syria. The writer’s views that the personal names are all Northwest- 
Semitic and that they belong to real or potential rebels against the Egyptian 
empire in Asia, not to actual or prospective invaders of Egypt proper, 
have been strikingly confirmed by the great addition to our stock of per- 
sonal names of this £ age from the Mari ‘tablets * and by the continued dis- 
covery of monuments of Egyptian origin at Byblus, Ugarit, Qatna, etc.° 

Several years ago an able young French Egyptologist, M. G. Posener, 
began to study several smaller groups of execratory inscriptions from the 
Middle impire now preserved in the Cairo Museum.* Before he had time 
to publish this fragmentary new material, M. Jean Capart, direetor-of-the 
Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elizabeth in Brussels, asked him to examine 
a collection-of several hundred pieces and fragments which he had bought 
from an antiquity dealer for the Musée du Cinquantenaire.’ After pre- 
liminary reports on this new collection, M. Posener has now published his 
book on the subject in Brussels.* Unfortunately, we may not be able to 
see it for years, owing to the European war and the necessary blockade 
which it entails. We shall, accordingly, give our readers some idea of the 
contents, on the basis of the sketch in the Comptes Rendus of the Paris 
Académie des Inscriptions, confirmed and supplemented by the writer’s 
examination of the originals and of M. Posener’s transcribed hieroglyphic 
text at Brussels in September, 1938. 

The execration texts of Brussels are written on the surface of crude 
figurines of clay, representing a bound captive, though the representation is 
frequently so summary that only a comparison with better executed pieces 
can give an idea of w hat they were meant to indicate. These figurines are 
large and small; the larger ones, which are sometimes over a foot in height, 
are covered with horizontal lines of cursive hieratic of Middle-Empire type. 
The inscriptions are often written so carelessly that a great deal of labor 
and acumen was necessary for their decipherment by M. Posener. How- 
ever, since the texts duplicate one another and are closely related to the 
formulae of the Berlin documents published by Sethe, comparatively few 
words remain where the reading is uncertain. M. Pesener’s success with 


®> See Jour. Pal. Or, Soc., 1928, pp. 223-256, where references to the papers by Alt 
and Dussaud will be found. 

‘On the new data from Mari see the sketches and bibliographic indications given 
in the BULLETIN, Nos. Mae 77, 78. 

5 Cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1935, pp. 220-22, and Schaeffer, Ugaritica, Paris, 1939, 
pp. 19 ff. 

® Posener, “ Nouveaux textes hiératiques de proscription,” Mélanges Dussaud, I 
(1939), pp. 313-17 (written May, 1938); “ Nouvelles listes de proscription datant 
du Moyen Empire,” Chronique d’Egypte, No. 27, Jan., 1939, pp. 39-46 (written 
September, 1938). 

7 Capart, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus, 1939, pp. 
66-70. 

8 Posener, ibid., pp. 70-74; his book is entitled Princes et pays d’Asie et de Nubie. 
Textes hiératiques sur des figurines d’envoiitement du Moyen Empire, suivis de 
remarques paléographiques sur les textes similaires de Berlin, par B. van de Walle 
(Brussels, 1940—quoted from E. J. Brill’s Weekly List of New Books, No. 129, 
Nov. 15, 1940). 
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his decipherment was already quite clear in 1938 and we may safely assume 
that he has made notable progress since then, in spite of the long 
interruption caused by the war. 

Until we hear more about the official publication, it is impossible to say 
whether these texts belong to the twentieth or to the nineteenth century 
B.C. That they date between 2000 and 1800 B.C. is, however, certain, 
and to judge from the parallel data in the Cairene inscriptions they pre- 
sumably belong to the early nineteenth century, i. e., to the second half of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Some idea of the scope of their contents may be 
gained from the fact that over fifty geographical names in Palestine and 
Syria_occur in them, as against twenty. inthe Berlin texts. There are 
probably nearly a hundred legible names of princes and tribal chieftains. 

The most interesting new development in the Brussels inscriptions when 
compared with the earlier Berlin ones is the proportional increase in the 
number of fortified cities which occur in the former. In the Berlin list 
appeared Byblus, ‘Irqatum and Ullaza in Phoenicia; only Jerusalem (pace 
Jirku) and Ascalon could be identified in Palestine. The other names 
appeared to be mainly names of tribes or of districts inhabited by semi- 
nomads. With this apparent result agreed the fact that no period in the 
archaeological history of Palestine shows so few signs of urban activity as 
the first phase of the Middle Bronze, about 2000 B.C. The new, later, lists 
include Byblus and ‘Irqata in Phoenicia, Jerusalem and perhaps Ascalon 
in Palestine, as well as about ten other names of towns or districts which 
recur in the Berlin texts. But they also include a respectable number of 
towns in Palestine and southern Syria which are well known to us from 
later sources, beginning with the Tuthmosis List, cir. 1468 B.C. Among 
them Posener mentions Magdal (probably the Amarna Magdali in south- 
central Syria,‘° Shechem (Baliatah),’? Apiqum (probably biblical Aphek, 





®Cf. n. 2. In addition to the indications mentioned there it is important to note 
that the Brussels texts reflect a later historical and onomastie situation than the 
Berlin sherds. In the fixsteplaee, the proportion of names of towns familiar to us 
from Late-Bronze sources has increased notably. Seeendily, there is a much higher 
proportion of places with only one ruler, and where there are two they are assigned 
to different territories; there are no longer any cases where a single territorial unit 
is credited with three or four chiefs. Thiréby, place-names of collective form (evi- 
dently in part, at least, names of tribal groups) have_proportionally decreased. 
BRourthly, the personal names in the Brussels list are in large part of later type 
than those in the Berlin list, e. g., names formed with Hadad, Haddu, which are 
entirely missing in the latter, become very frequent in the former, just as we know 
to have been the case in_northern Syria in the time of the Mari.tablets. (early 
eighteenth century B.C.). The tendency.to increasing urban life among the Western 
Semites_is.demonstrated beyond any possible doubt by the concurrent indications 
of contemporary cuneiform texts and of archaeological exploration and excavation 
in Western Palestine. It may also be emphasized that neither the Berlin nor the 
Brussels material can well be dated after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
since for the following century we have an unbroken sequence of princes of Byblus 
(Yapi-Semu-abi, Abi-Semu, Tlumyapi, Yantin-‘ammu, etc.; cf. BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 
27), whereas these lists name only the people or tribes of Byblus, without giving 
/any names of princes. 
1° The spelling Mktry recorded by Posener seems to reflect a gentilic formation 
Magdaliyu, i. e., “ the man of Magdal.” 
11 Spelled Skm’m’, a writing which, as pointed out by Posener, seems to disprove 
the writer’s view that the Skmm of the stele of Sebek-khu reflects a pronunciation 
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modern Ras el-‘Ain northeast of Jaffa).1* Hazor in Galilee,** Beth-shemesh 
(probably in northern Galilee),’* and Shamu‘anu (probably in the Plain 
of Esdraelon).'** The present writer remembers also seeing in the list 
biblical Achshaph ** in the Plain of Acre and Pella in the Jordan Valley, 
opposite Beth-shan.1* 

In the Berlin list several of the towns or districts are credited with from 
two to four princes each, and it was plausibly suggested that these princes 
were joint chiefs of tribes which were still in a semi-nomadic state. Many 
excellent parallels for such an organization can be found among the bibli- 
cal Midianites, among later Nabataeans and Arabs, as well as among the 
Palestinians of more recent times. The Brussels lists show a remarkable 
change in this regard. Most of the towns and districts named have only 
one chief each, but there are quite a number with two princes, one of 
whom is attributed to the northern part of the district while the other is 
assigned to the southern part. Just what this change means we cannot say. 
One is reminded of the distinction made between “ Children of the South ” 
and “Children of the North” in the Mari tablets of the early eighteenth 
century, where they are called, respectively, Bani Yamina and Bani 
Sim’al. Dossin has called attention to the fact that the former name is 
identical with that. of the biblical Benjamites, who represent the southern 


Sakmum (with the mimation). A. dual form Sakmémi or Sakmémi may be 
intended; the s instead of & reflects the original initial t (th). Mimation occurs 
in a number of new cases, where the orthography makes it certain. 

12 Spelled ’pqwm. Alt’s identification with Ras el-‘Ain, which the writer has long 
accepted, is rendered still more probable by the fact that there was a large and 
important town there in the late Twelfth Dynasty (in the period of Tell Beit 
Mirsim G-F, as we know from Ory’s soundings). 

18 Written Hdw3’, i. e., as close to Canaanite Hagura (Amarna Hazura) as the 
Egyptians could then come, as we know from many parallel transcriptions in the 
Berlin execration texts. Garstang’s soundings at Tell el-Qedah in 1928 proved that 
it was occupied in this general period (cir. 1800 B.C.) ; see Garstang, The Founda- 
tions of Bible History (1931), pp. 184, 383, confirmed by the writer’s autopsy. 

14 Written Bwtsmsw, a curious spelling which requires further evidence before it 
can be elucidated. Unless we are to assume that the group bwt represents some 
Egyptian noun (such as the word for “ abomination”) which was actually pro- 
nounced approximately bét, it is possible that there was then a by-form of the word 
baitu, bétu, “house” (Aram. absolute bai) connected with the stem bw’, “to 
enter ” (cf. Arabic and Proto-Sinatic[?] bd@atu, “ dwelling”), pronounced *bau(a)- 
tu, or the like. The southern Beth-shemesh was occupied in the time of Tell Beit 
Mirsim G-F, but it can only have been an insignificant. village. 

15 Probably the Samhuna of the Amarna Tablets, reflecting a later pronunciation 
Sam’6n(a). This town is certainly to be identified with.Tell Seminiya in the Plain 
of Esdraélon, where Middle-Bronze pottery is abundant. The site was called Simonias 
by the Romans. Against its identification with the Shimron of Joshua see my 
remarks, Jour. Bib. Lit., 1939, p. 186. While the later form of the name cannot 
be separated from the name of Simeon (Sim‘én in Hebrew), the Brussels spelling 
suggests an original form which contained the elements Samu (known from cunei- 
form transcriptions of Amorite names) and ‘Anu (which seems to have been a 
West-Semitic divine name, though the evidence is not very strong). 

16 Probably Tell Kisin.in the Plain of Acre, where Garstang and Rowe have 
found remains of the period G-F at Tell Beit Mirsim. Since the writer first pro- 
posed this identification (for which ef. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1936, p. 159b) it has 
become increasingly probable. 

17 Qn Bronze-Age Pella see the Annual, VI, 1926, pp. 39 ff., and The Archaeology 
of Palestine and the Bible, p. 198, n. 87. 
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branch of the Rachel tribes of Israel.'* It is, of course, possible that the 
Egyptians, long accustomed to the Egyptian dual monarchy of the south 
and north, artificially systematized the native tendency, but evidence is 
lacking. 

The personal names in the Brussels texts are substantially identical in 
type with the Amorite names known from cuneiform tablets of the period 
2000-1600 B. C“° The elements ilu (or £1), “ god,” abu, “ father,” ‘ammu, 
“kindred,” Had(a)du, “ Hadad” (the storm-god), occur again and again. 
The element ‘prw (‘Apiru?), which is found a number of times as an ele- 
ment in Canaanite names of the Late Bronze Age, appears in at least 
five names; it would seem to belong to a Canaanite god.*° The orthography 
of these names is extremely interesting, since it furnishes ample docu- 
mentation for a stage in the development of the Egyptian syllabic orthogra- 
phy which the writer had correctly defined on the basis of the scanty 
material available in 1928 and 1934; this fact will become clear when the 
Posener volume becomes available.”! 

To the biblical scholar the new data will be particularly welcome, since 


18 On these groups see especially Dossin, “ Benjaminites dans les textes de Mari,” 
Mélanges Dussaud, Il (1940), pp. 981-96. 

19 On these names and their relation to Hebrew names of the Patriarchal Age 
see my observations, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 
179 ff., 184 ff. 

20 This is deduced from the way it is used in personal names. However, the sup- 
posed god ‘Apiru (with the same vocalization as the name of the “ Habiru ” people, 
for which see BULLETIN, No. 77, pp. 32 f.) may be identical with the god Ha-Bl-ru 
of an Assyrian list of the gods worshipped in different temples (Schroeder, Keil- 
schriftterte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, Pl. 37, col. II, line 9), in which this 
god is assigned to the household of the gods Adad and Shala. Since the household 
also includes Seris and Hurmis, who can hardly be separated from the Hurrian 
deities (bulls of the storm-god) SeriS and UHurris of the Hittite tablets from 
Bogazkéy, the god Ha-BI-ru may also be foreign. On the somewhat obscure ques 
tion of the Ha-Bl-ru gods in the Hittite treaties see Jirku, Der Alte Orient, 24, 2, 
pp. 18 ff., and Landsberger, Kleinasiatische Forschungen, I, 2 (1929), pp. 326 ff. 

*1In W. F. Edgerton’s effort to disprove the conclusions of my monograph, The 
Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934), entitled “ Egyptian 
Phonetic Writing from its Invention to the Close of the Nineteenth Dynasty ” 
(Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1940, pp. 473-506), he disregards the evidence of the Berlin 
execration texts for an early stage of vocalic orthography. Since the Brussels 
material will greatly extend the evidence, no reasonable doubt about the validity 
of the conclusions I have outlined in Vocalization, §§ 13, 58, 59, will be possible 
after its full publication. The sign for w is used again and again to indicate the 
vowel u, especially under the accent. Moreover, it would appear that several word- 
groups are used just as in the New Empire (contrast § 59) to indicate a vowel 
between two consonants: e. g., mt (mwt), “death” =mut(w) and ’b, “kid” = 
ab(u)—note that, as I observed too late, the latter should also be added to the list 
in § 58, as is shown by Burchardt, No. 28. In this connection it may be observed 
that Edgerton’s discussion has failed to touch any of my basic arguments and that 
he has restricted himself entirely to general considerations (largely irrelevant) 
and to real or apparent exceptions. I now have some scores of additional equations 
(but no changes in my system so far), all from the New Empire, as well as one 
certain addition to the list of short Egyptian words with only one strong conso- 
nant and with known vocalization discussed in §§ 38-55. Since this list of words 
underlies my interpretation of the Egyptian system of syllabic orthography, it is 
very strange that Edgerton ignores it, preferring tacitly to attribute to me an 
abstract theory which I have never held (cf. his argument on pp. 500-502). I 
hope to reply to Edgerton in detail elsewhere within the next two or three years. 
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they make it possible to describe the political and ethnic situation in Pales- 
tine in the early patriarchal age much more fully and accurately than has 
hitherto been possible. When the official publication becomes available in 
this country we shall describe its contents in detail. Meanwhile we can 
only felicitate MM. Capart and Posener on their good fortune and thank 
them for making it known so promptly—especially when we consider the 
unhappy circumstances in which the world is now involved. 


A PROPOS OF CRITICISM IN ASSYRIOLOGY 


The editor of the BuLLETIN has kindly asked me to state my views in 
regard to E. R. Lacheman’s recent article, “ A Matter of Criticism in 
Assyriology ” (BuLLETIN, No. 80, 22 ff.). Since I see no profit for the 
advancement of cuneiform studies in a discussion on this subject with 
Drs. Lacheman and Gelb (books of each of whom had the ill luck of 
arousing my criticism), I limit myself to a few remarks. 

Dr. Lacheman has indirectly acknowledged himself the shortcomings of 
the photographic method of copying cuneiform tablets: after his first 
publication of texts copied with the help of photographs had appeared in 
JAOS LV, Dr. H. Lewy wrote him a letter (dated May 7, 1938) calling 
his attention to several errors in his copy of the tablet N IV 363 which 
were evidently due to the new method. Without having received a reply to 
this letter, she later found to her satisfaction that in the new copy of the text 
(N VI 673) all her remarks were considered, and that Lacheman stated 
in the preface to his new edition that “ owing to subsequent improvements ” 
the text had been republished. 

The many words Mr. Lacheman makes in his aforequoted article in 
defence of his new method prove anew that my criticism was justified. I 
mention one example: I objected to his drawing "A5-su-MIN-na instead of 
mAs-Su-a-na in N VI 606, |. 12; if Dr. Gelb’s new collation now shows 
that the proper reading should be ™AS-Su-za-na, it follows that Lacheman’s 
copy of the sign contains two errors instead the one which I indicated. 

Finally it may be remarked that the passage of my review objected to 
by Gelb on p. 26 of Lacheman’s article got the tenor of too “ great assured- 
ness” merely by a correction of my manuscript on the part of the editor 
of the BULLETIN, to which I had given no authorization. 


Jutius Lewy. 


In his rejoinder Prof. Lewy has failed to meet the issue squarely. He 
has not answered the points which compelled me to raise the issue, namely 
the misstatements, insinuations and needlessly strong words which he used 
in his review. The whole matter started because Dr. Lewy accused me of 
copying texts on photographs without the use of tablets. Not only was 
this contrary to the facts, but I had told him so viva voce and had written 
him so. 

In JBL LIX, 554, Lewy again insinuates bad motives on the part of the 
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present writer by stating that “in No. 631 a fragment of the tablet was 
entirely disregarded by Lacheman, although it bears several well preserved 
signs.” Mrs. Lewy collated this tablet more than two years after I had 
copied the tablet, during which time Dr. Purves found several more frag- 
ments. Myself I found among the Harvard Nuzi tablets a fragment of 
tablet which belonged, as I discovered through the use of my files, to the 
upper right corner of JEN 662. . When I republished some texts for which 
I had found additional fragments (e. g., JEN 673) I never accused the 
late Dr. Chiera of having “ entirely disregarded ” these fragments. 

In regard to JEN 606: 12 Lewy has misinterpreted my explanation. Dr. 
Purves told me Dec. 26 that the tablet is “worn off” at the particular 
sign in question (MIN or ZA). Only the sign MIN appears although one 
expects ZA. Therefore I was justified in copying MIN. If the tablet had 
looked broken in that place I should have shaded the sign (and this is 
not a failure of the photographic method, but something which happens 
even more frequently to the free-hand copyist), but Lewy was in no way 
justified in reading ”ASs-Su-A-na. My copy of the tablet did not compel me 
to copy anything but what appeared on the tablet (Gelb’s collation proved 
I was right) while in the transliteration Lewy should have done what he 
accused me of not doing, i. e., he should have compared all the texts to 
get an exact reading. In admitting that there are mistakes in my book, 
I have done what any scholar would do and I have gone much farther than 
Lewy who does not want to admit any mistake of his own. When I col- 
lated the late Dr. Chiera’s Nuzi texts, I found a great number of mistakes 
(Dr. Purves did the same with the Chicago tablets) but it would never have 
occurred to us to say that Chiera’s work was worthless and had no “ strong 
points.” This would not be a scholarly attitude. 

I reiterate my conviction that a book-review should not be used to 
express one’s personal prejudice, nor should the term “ criticism ” be used 
in the negative sense of that word, i. e., to discredit somebody’s work by 
pointing out peccadillos while forgetting its positive contributions. 


E. R. LACHEMAN. 


PosTscCRIPT 
In bringing this debate to an end the editor wishes to make amends for a 
fault of his own in editing the contributions of the scholars who partici- 
pated in it. In Lewy’s original article (BuLLETIN, No. 79, p. 29, paragraph 
1, line 14) the editor cut out the word “evidently” in order to save 
resetting eight lines: 


Lewy's Original MS The Printed Version 
. . . this tablet is sealed by . . . this tablet is sealed by 
Hutipapu, i. e., evidently, the Hutipapu, i. e., the 


sakin mati,or governor, Hutipapu... sdkin mati,or governor, Hutipapu . . . 


In justice to the author it must be emphasized that the latter was displeased 
at this omission, since he had intended the adverb to indicate caution. It 
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would appear that the word was meant to have the force of “ apparently,” 
not of “obviously ” (as defined by the Concise Oxford Dictionary and 
interpreted by the editor). 

The editor’s sympathies have been much divided during this debate. 
He would like to emphasize that both scholars deserve our hearty thanks 
for their notable contributions to Assyriology, and that Lewy’s distinguished 
record as an interpreter of cuneiform texts—especially of the Old Assyrian 
Tablets, on which he is the authority—establishes the fact that he under- 
stands cuneiform texts as only a trained philologian of many years’ experi- 
ence can understand them. On the other hand Dr. Lacheman has devel- 
oped new methods of copying cuneiform tablets which yield more accurate 
results than any previous methods. Thanks to this and to his intensive 
knowledge of the Nuzian material, both published and unpublished, he can 
also speak with authority on matters where even the ablest philologian is 
helpless. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


THE CHRISTMAS MEETINGS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research met at 
Union Theological Seminary on December 29th, 1940. In addition to 
President Burrows the following were present: Messrs. Albright, Bull, 
Morgenstern, Moulton, Sellers and Semple of the Trustees; Messrs. Goetze, 
F. C. Grant, Jeffery, McCown, Meek, Pfeiffer and Waterman of the Asso- 
ciate Trustees; Dr. Cadbury, Secretary; Messrs. Flight and I. G. Matthews 
as members of the Corporation’s Committee on Evaluation, Glueck by invi- 
tation, and Engberg as Director of the Jerusalem School and acting Field 
Secretary. 

Dr. Glueck reported on the financial status of the Jerusalem School, 
pointing out that the School has been practically paying its own way of 
late through occupancy by a number of American evacuées from Egypt 
and elsewhere. Dr. Fisher is in charge of affairs in Jerusalem in the 
absence of the director, who is continuing to act as Field Secretary and 
in addition is doing some research. 

The office reports an increase in individual memberships over last year 
which in itself is an excellent commentary on the loyalty of our friends. 
Book sales have been most encouraging, especially as regards Dr. Glueck’s 
The Other Side of the Jordan, Dr. Albright’s From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity, the Haverford Symposium, and our special offering of back num- 
bers of the Annual. Dr. Wright’s The Pottery of Palestine is now out of 
print, except for one copy. The same is true of several issues of the 
BULLETIN, and almost true of others. During the past year a surprising 
number of institutions and individuals have sought to fill out their files 
of back numbers but had to be content with what remained in stock. But- 
LETIN subscriptions hold their own and the paid Biblical Archaeologist 
circulation is now over one thousand. Corporation members now number 


1 [Another edition is being contemplated by the author. Ed.] 
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sixty-one, three having dropped out during the year. Of these, Auburn 
Theological Seminary has been merged with Union Theological Seminary, 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary and Hebrew Theological College 
were compelled to resign because of finances. On the other hand the 
outlook is encouraging for the addition of new members. 

The concession to excavate: Tepe Gawra is now held solely by the Ameri- 
can Schools, since the University of Pennsylvania has been obliged to 
retire from partnership. Until excavation can be resumed the American 
Schools have taken the responsibility of keeping a guard at the site. One 
more season’s work should complete this important project. 

After the meeting of the Corporation the Trustees met again, at which 
time the present officers were re-elected and Dr. Glueck became a member 
of the Executive Committee for three years. The Associate Trustees for 
the coming year are: Messrs. Goetze, F. C. Grant, Ingholt, Jeffery, C. H. 
Kraeling, Meek and Waterman. 

The President reported on correspondence with the attorneys for the 
Schools regarding the Nies Estate. Progress is being made in the 
negotiations. 

The Corporation met at Union Theological Seminary on December 30th. 
The meeting was well attended, roll call being answered by twenty-seven 
representatives or their personal substitutes, and seven others were 
represented by proxies. 

Professor I. G. Matthews reported for the Committee on Evaluation, the 
other members being Messrs. Flight, Chairman, and Montgomery. The 
Committee singled out for special comment the importance of the Bulletin 
and Biblical Archaeologist. Professor Gehman was elected for a period of 
three years to succeed Professor Flight on the Committee. Professor Mat- 
thews is chairman for 1941 and will be glad to receive comments or sugges- 
tions from members of the Corporation. 

The Corporation elected Messrs. Albright, Semple and Glueck as Trus- 
tees for 1941-43. Progress has been made toward filling the vacancy on 
the Board caused by the death of Mr. George H. Warrington. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


As the February BULLETIN goes to press we learn of the untimely death 
of our distinguished trustee, Mr. E. T. Newell, president of the American 
Numismatic Society since 1916 and a member of our board of trustees since 
the reorganization and incorporation of the Schools in 1921. In the April 
number we hope to give an adequate memorial sketch of our eminent 
colleague. 

The seventh meeting of the Alumni of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was held in the refectory of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, at 1: 00 p.m., December 31, 1940, Professor Mary I. Hussey, presi- 
dent for 1940, presided. The following officers were elected for 1941: 
Nelson Glueck (president), S. Vernon McCasland (secretary-treasurer), 
T. J. Meek, G. E. Wright and E. G. Kraeling (members of the executive 
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committee). Thirty-five persons were present and brief talks were made 
by Professors Torrey, Glueck, and Burrows. It was agreed that this was 
the best meeting yet held by the Alumni—a hopeful augury for the future 
of the Schools, since no organization can be successful unless it is warmly 
supported by its friends. 

In response to a letter of greeting and sympathy sent by the Alumni to 
Professor Barton, now slowly recovering at Coconut Grove, Florida, from 
his recent serious illness, the latter replied appreciatively on January 4th. 
Dr. Barton said that he was improving but felt his forced inactivity and 
enjoyed hearing from former friends and colleagues. We hope that many 
of his friends will take the hint and write him. 

The annual joint meeting of the Schools with the Society of Biblical 
Literature was held on the evening of December 31 at Union Theological 
Seminary. Professor Torrey presided. Dr. Moulton reported on the work 
of the Schools during the past year in his capacity as representative of the 
Society on the Board of the Schools. Professor Glueck, director of the 
School in Jerusalem until this past summer, then gave an illustrated lecture 
on the third campaign of excavation at Ezion-geber and the Aramaic ostraca 
hitherto discovered at that site. The meeting was well attended. 

Two News-letters from Dr. C. 8. Fisher, acting director of the School in 
Jerusalem, have been received and circulated since our previous issue, one 
written on December 4th, another on January 12th. Among the interesting 
items which he reported a few may be mentioned here. The number of 
persons staying at the School was greatly reduced by the return of Ameri- 
cans to Egypt after the successful British campaign in Libya, and by the 
end of January Dr. Fisher expected that only he and Lady Petrie would be 
left. Sir Flinders Petrie was then still in the hospital, where he had been 
for two months (he will be eighty-eight in June). Dr. Fisher has col- 
laborated with the Hebrew University in a joint excavation of the recently 
discovered eastward extension of the Third Wall of Jerusalem (for details 
see the editor’s article elsewhere in this issue. He has also been giving a 
weekly talk on field methods and pottery to several students. Dr. Henschel 
was assisting him in preparing a series of beautiful detailed drawings of 
pottery for the last volume of the Corpus of Palestinian Pottery (being 
prepared under the auspices of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago). 

During the present enforced lull in the active teaching and field-work 
of the Schools, we hope to push forward our publication of accumulated 
archaeological materials. Vol. XXI of the Annual will be devoted to the 
third volume of The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (the fourth part to be 
issued), thus bringing this publication to a temporary close. Vol. XXII 
will be given over to the publication of the excavations at Ezion-geber by 
Professor Glueck. Among outstanding remaining volumes of excavation 
reports may be mentioned the second volume of Speiser’s publication of 
Tepe Gawra, Glueck’s publication of the Nabataean temple at Khirbet 
Tanntir, Albright’s publication of the work at Bethel in 1934, at Gibeah 
in 1933, at Ader in 1934, at Petra in 1935, as well as the publication of 
other Mesopotamian excavations at Tell Billa and Khaffajeh. There are 
still several thousands of unpublished tablets from Nuzi, on which Dr. 
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Lacheman is working. Moreover, there are several branches of research 
which have developed directly from the excavations of the Schools and 
which will be represented by such studies as Speiser’s forthcoming Hurrian 
Grammar (in Annual XX, which is now in press). Last but in some 
respects most important of all is our opportunity to issue sound introduc- 
tory books on archaeology and handbooks for students. An excellent intro- 
duction to biblical archaeology has already been written by one of our 
officers and will be published by the Schools, if nothing happens, during the 
coming months. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BULLETINS DESIRED 


We wish to thank those who responded to our request for back BULLE- 
TINS. The office of the Schools would be glad to receive additional copies 
of the following numbers: 


2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 77, 78. 


THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST 


Many readers of the BULLETIN are also subscribers to The Biblical 
Archaeologist. An effort has been made to send sample copies to all others. 
If it happens that you have not seen The Biblical Archaeologist, or would 
like a sample copy sent to a friend, the Schools will be glad to acquaint you 
with this useful quarterly periodical. The latest number (December, 1940) 
contains interesting illustrated articles on the important excavations at 
Megiddo (by R. M. Engberg, long a member of the Megiddo expedition) 
and Ezion-geber (by Nelson Glueck, the director). The September num- 
ber contained a remarkably clear and up-to-date illustrated article by its 
editor, Dr. G. Ernest Wright, on the Hebrew conquest of Palestine in the 
light of archaeology. The yearly subscription price is $.50. Address all 
correspondence to the: 


American Schools of Oriental Research, 
409 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS IN 1940 


CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Corporate Membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 
largely reserved for colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and other 


cultural and educational institutions. 


On acceptance into membership an 


institution appoints a representative to attend the annual meetings of the 


Corporation, by which the work of the Schools is governed. 


Institutions 


desiring further information concerning membership may write to our 


office in New Haven. 


We publish below a list of institutional members to date, together with 


the names of their representatives. 


Many of them have been members and 


participants in joint archaeological expeditions with the Schools for more 
than thirty-five years. We are happy to acknowledge this mutually helpful 


relationship. 


American Oriental Society, Prof. O. R. Sellers 

American University of Beirut, Dr. S. B. L. 
Penrose, Jr. 

Andover Newton Theological School, Prof. Win- 
fred N. Donovan 

Archaeological Institute of America, the President 
ex officio 

Augustana College and Theological 
Prof. Carl A. Anderson 

Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Warren J. Moulton 

Beloit College, President Irving Maurer 

Berkeley Divinity School, Prof. Robert C. 
Dentan 

Birmingham-Southern College, Prof. Charles D. 
Matthews 


Seminary, 


Boston University School of Theology, Prof. 
Elmer A. Leslie 

Brown University, Prof. Robert P. Casey 

Bryn Mawr College, President Marion E. Park 


Butler University, Prof. T. W. Nakarai 

Catholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 
Arbez 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Prof. 
3.Cross 

Columbia University, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 

Cornell University, Mr. A. H. Detweiler 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Prof. I. G. 
thews 

Drew University, Prof. J. Newton Davies 

Dropsie College, Prof. E. A. Speiser 

Duke University, Prof. W. F. Stinespring 

Eastern Baptist Theological 
W. E. Griffith 


Earle 


Mat- 


Prof. 


Seminary, 


Episcopal Theological School, Prof. W. H. P. 
tate 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. A. 
Simpson 

Goucher College, President David Allan Robert- 
son 





Hartford Theological Seminary, Prof. Moses 
ailey 

Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford College, Prof. John W. Flight 

Hebrew Union College, President Julian Morgen- 
stern 

Institute for 
Herzfeld 


Jewish Institute of Religion, President Stephen 
8. Wise 


Advanced Study, Prof. Ernst 


Jewish Theological 
Finkelstein 
Johns Hopkins University, Prof. W. F. Albright 

Kenyon College, Prof. Corwin C. Roach 


Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg), 
Prof. H. C. Alleman ‘ 

Mount Holyoke College, Prof. Mary I. Hussey 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, President 
John W. Beardslee, Jr. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Prof. Her- 
bert G. May 


Pacific School 
McCown 


Presbyterian Theological 
Prof. Floyd V. Filson 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry 8. 
Gehman 


Princeton University, Prof. Philip K. Hitti 
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